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BOOK NOTICES 



Gospel Origins. A Study in the Synoptic 
Problem. By William West Holdsworth. 
(Studies in Theology.) New York: Scrib- 
ner, 1913. Pp. xiv-f-210. 75 cents. 
Mr. Holdsworth's study of the synoptic 
problem leads him to the following conclusions: 
Our Gospel of Mark is really the third or Roman 
edition of that work. Luke made use of the 
first or Palestinian edition of it, and the writer 
of Matthew used the second or Egyptian 
edition. The Logia of Matthew mentioned by 
Papias has entered into our Gospel of Matthew 
and given it its name. Luke had a different 
collection of Jesu/ sayings, and a third source 
derived from Joanna, which gave him his 
infancy, Peraean, and passion narratives. 
Without venturing to disagree with all these 
positions it must be said that at most points 
they contradict the probabilities or the facts. 
The theory of three editions of Mark is im- 
probable in itself, but doubly so when the first 
edition is credited with a fuller account of the 
ministry of John and the temptation of Jesus 
than the later ones. That Matthew and Luke 
had only one document (Mark) in common, and 
that in different recensions, is incredible to any- 
one who has compared the Gospels minutely 
phrase by phrase throughout. That the in- 
fancy sections of Luke are from the same docu- 
ment as his Peraean and passion material is 
improbable in view of differences in style and 
point of view. On the whole, Mr. Holdsworth's 
synoptic theory is far from accounting for the 
facts. While he has shown some diligence and 
insight, one feels that his direct acquaintance 
with the minutiae of the evidence is not suffi- 
cient to guide him to a sound independent 
conclusion. What his work needs is a greater 
sense of the freedom of the first rewriters of 
Mark, and a perception of the "Mark-free" 
character of the Peraean section. 



acquaintance. The book has a mission, and 
few will read it unmoved. 



Neighbors. Life Stories of the Other Half. 

By Jacob A. Riis. New York: Macmillan, 

1914. Pp. 209. $1.25 net. 

Some of these stories from the pen of Jacob 
Riis have already appeared in magazines. 
They are vignettes from the life of a social 
worker with a genius for human sympathy, and 
the pathos of the life of the foreign poor in our 
cities is powerfully set forth. If these simple, 
touching, true stories of their hardships and 
struggles can be widely read, they will help 
greatly to create some understanding on the 
part of the well-to-do, of an element in Ameri- 
can life with which most of us have too little 
contact. They are gathered from Mr. Riis's 
own experience and that of social workers of his 



Origin and Meaning of the Old Testament. 

By Theodore Wehle. New York: Fenno 
& Co., 1914. Pp. 199. $1.00. 
Old Testament specialists are frequently 
and not always unjustly criticized for not taking 
time to acquaint "the general reader" with the 
results of their researches. The writer proposes 
to give "in a concise, intelligible manner the 
results of the modern criticism of the Old Tes- 
tament writings." This certainly is a com- 
mendable, if difficult, task. While one is 
pleased to find that the author has succeeded 
fairly well in condensing into two hundred pages 
the main results of Old Testament criticism, 
one must not fail to perform the less pleasing 
duty of calling attention to the lack of up-to- 
date knowledge of the general histor)' of the 
ancient Orient displayed in the book. To speak 
of "cities like Sumer and Akkad" may be a slip 
of the pen, but to refer to the "latest dis- 
coveries" as carrying "the history of this 
region (Babylonia) as far back as about s oo ° 
B.C.," and to place Sargon I at "about 3800 
B.C.," shows that even the less technical works, 
such as those of Hall or Rogers, were not con- 
sulted. 

Isaiah XL-LXVI. Edited by W. A. L. Elmslie 

and John Skinner. Cambridge: University 

Press, 1914. Pp. xxxiv+137. is. 6d. 

The second volume on Isaiah, in the series 

"The Revised Version, Edited for the Use of 

Schools," calls our attention once more to the 

splendid service the Cambridge University 

Press is rendering in the effort to bring to our 

schools and colleges the results of the critical 

study of the Bible. With Professor Skinner as 

one of the editors of the volume, it goes without 

saying that it contains the latest word on 

Isaiah. 

Readings from the Old Testament and The Old 
Testament Phrase Book. By Louise Emery- 
Tucker, New York: Sturgis & Walton, 
1913. Pp. 260 and 148. $1.25 and $1.00. 
The "volume of Bible readings represents 
an earnest effort to furnish to the children of 
our broad land .... an insight into the 
myriad beauties of the Book of Books, by 
rendering vital and interesting reading which 
is too often merely perfunctory." Passages 
from the Old Testament are arranged in sec- 
tions with such titles as "Nature Descriptions," 
"Pictures of Pastoral Life," "Character 
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Studies," "Festal Hymns and Songs and De- 
votional Passages." The companion volume 
brings "together in a convenient form the more 
striking of the shorter passages of the Old Tes- 
tament and the more illuminating of the similes, 
metaphors, and descriptive phrases." These 
volumes are admirably adapted to the purpose 
for which they were written, namely, for use 
in the schoolroom; and one may venture to add 
that the preacher who is looking for a new kind 
of "homiletical concordance" should examine 
these books. 

Jesus as He Was and Is. By Samuel G. Craig. 

New York: George H. Doran, 1914. Pp. 

288. $1.00. 

This is a good series of sermons, earnest and 
positive in its teaching, from one who believes 
that Jesus is the same yesterday and today. 



The Prayers of St. Paul. By W. H. Griffith 
Thomas. New York: Scribner, 1014. Pp. 
144. $0.60. 

Dr. Thomas gives in this book a series of 
nine meditations on texts of the Epistles of St. 
Paul which reveal the writer's spiritual life as 
characterized by prayer. This book will be 
found practical and helpful by Bible students. 



The Joy of Finding. By A. E. Garvie. New 
York: Scribner, 1914. Pp. 138. $0.60. 
This is an exposition of the parable of the 
Prodigal Son where the center of interest is the 
contrast between the attitude of the father and 
the elder brother as typical of God's humanity 
and Man's inhumanity to man. God can be 
defined as what man at his best would be. 
This parable, for instance, shows that he is 
man-like and fatherly; it is not a complete 
system of theology, but no theology should con- 
tradict its lessons. Readers of this book will 
not fail to understand it and to explain it better. 



The Psychology of the Kew Testament. By 
M. Scott Fletcher. New York: Hodder 
& Stoughton, 1912. Pp.332. $1.50. 
Psychology is the modern science that seeks 
to understand how men feel and think, why 
they feel and think as they do, and how this 
mental process operates in the whole physical 
personal complex. Formally defined, psy- 
chology is the science of consciousness, the 
description and explanation of sensations, 
desires, emotions, cognitions, reasonings, deci- 
sions, and volitions. To interpret these states 
of consciousness one must know as fully and 
accurately as possible their causes, conditions, 
and consequences. Now the New Testament 



undertakes no such analysis and investigation 
of the phenomena, origin, and result of human 
consciousness; for this reason the New Testa- 
ment presents no psychology. In the strict 
sense, therefore, the title of the book is incorrect. 
What the New Testament does is to take up 
and turn to evangelizing use certain popular 
current Jewish cosmic and anthropological ideas 
of a pre-scientific quality already associated with 
moral-religious experience in the homiletics, 
education, and worship of Palestine in the first 
century a.d. But the author's intention is 
plain enough: he wishes to argue the essential 
validity of these New Testament cosmic and 
anthropological ideas for modern psychology 
and their supreme worth for moral-religious 
teaching. 

Mr. Fletcher states that his purpose is "to 
arrive at a knowledge of the psychological con- 
ceptions of the New Testament writers by an 
inductive study of their teaching, looked at 
from the standpoint, but interpreted in terms 
of present-day psychology" (p. 6). Of the 
two tasks here proposed, the historical inter- 
pretation and the modern interpretation of the 
primitive-Christian religious experiences and 
conceptions, the former is more nearly accom- 
plished than the latter. After a chapter on 
"The Relation of Biblical to Modern Psy- 
chology," he arranges his treatment of the sub- 
ject in three divisions: Part I, The Psychological 
Terminology of the New Testament, where he 
discusses the meaning of the terms Soul, Spirit, 
Heart, and Flesh. Part II, The Psychological 
Experiences of the New Testament, contains 
chapters on "Jesus and Man in the Synoptic 
Gospels," "The Conversion of Paul," "Spirit- 
ual Conditions of Entrance into the New Life," 
"The Psychology of Repentance and Faith," 
and "The Regenerate Man." Part III, Com- 
parative Conceptions of Personality, sets forth 
"The Christian Personality," "The Jewish 
Conception of Personality," "Contrast between 
Greek and Christian Views," and "The Rela- 
tion of the Christian Idea to Modern Theories." 

At the outset (p. 3) Mr. Fletcher accepts the 
statement that "there is no revealed anthro- 
pology or psychology"; and later (p. n) says, 
"It should be recognized at the outset that the 
biblical psychology is not scientific in the strict 
sense of the word." These things are true: 
one must not expect that the religious expe- 
riences of Jesus, Paul, and their followers in the 
first century a.d. will have been apprehended, 
either by themselves or by others, in a scientific 
way. There was some psychological science in 
the period to which they belonged, but it was 
Greek rather than Jewish, and of the scholars 
rather than of the people. The first Christians 
were neither trained nor disposed to interpret 
their feelings and ideas according to scientific 
principles. Theirs was a "folk-psychology," 
pre-scientific, naive, traditional, homiletical, and 
ritualistic. The author, however, drifts away 



